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most celebrated artists, have proved failures, 
AUnutt, a great patron of the arts, had the beautiful 
view of " Tivoli" engraved by Goodall, at his own ex- 
pense, and was a loser to the amount of four hundred 
guineas. Another inroad made upon legitimate line 
engraving is the introduction of machine ruling, to 
produce a broad tint over loose etching. This is gen- 
erally becoming united with mczzotinto, and often 
produces a very beautiful tone. 

As a means of counteracting the various inroads 
made on legitimate engraving, an association of nine 
of the most eminent engravci'S was formed under the 
patronage of John Sheepshanks, Esq., one of the most 
liberal encouragcrs of the fine arts The pictures in 
the " National Gallery" were fixed upon as most 
likely to be a standard work on account of their intrin- 
sic merit : it, however, could not keep its position, 
owing in some measure, if not altogether, to tho 
quicker production of ephemeral works, the restricted 
allowance to the retail trade (which has now increased 
to fifty and sixty per cent.,) combined with the dila- 
tory production of the different numbers. 1 may men- 
tion this, without disparagement, to any individual 
member of the body to which I had the honor to be- 
long. The plates I engraved for this work were the 
"Jew," the " Nativity," and the " Crucifixion," all 
after Rembrandt. Previous to my engaging in this 
work, J had engraved several plates for Foster's Brit- 
ish Gallery ; of these, the " Letter Writ^er," after 
iWetzu, and the "Salutation of the Virgin," after 
llembrandt, are considered the best. 

During my professional engagements many changes 
h.ave taken place which, though trivial, have neverthe- 
less afi'ectcd the art of engraving in England : the in- 
creased number of publishers, but above all, the pro- 
digious increase of the retail trade, require so large a 
variety of firints, that an engraving becomes out of 
fashion in a few weeks, whereas, in the time of Wol- 
lett. Strange, and Sharp, a print had possession of the 
public notice for years ; this enabled engravers to be- 
stow a greater amount of talent and labor uponasingle 
plate, from the great intcn-al between the publication 
of each. It also secured a finer set of impressions 
from a fewer number being struck off. VVooUctt and 
others seldom exceeded sixty proofs ; whereaa. even in 
hightly engraved line-plates, sometimes six hundred 
are printed of a copper-plate^ a number so large that 
it must in all instances prove highly detrimental to the 
artist's reputation ; add to which, electrotype is often 
resorted to as a means of getting several fresh plates, 
but these indeed are always greatly inferior to the 
original. Another source of a great alteration in the 
taste of the public, is, reducing the duty on the impor- 
tation of foreign prints to one penny ; hence the mar- 
ket is glutted with cheap lithographic works which, 
though often cleverly executed, have led the eye into 
an appreciation of meretricious French design. A 
combination of all these drawbacks has excluded, in a 
great measure, fine line engraving from the public 
view, and given an impulse to mczzotinto. Great 
praise ought to be given by the amateur of line en- 

? raving to Messrs. I. H. Robinson, G. T. Doo, and 
ames Watt, for upholding the purity and .superiority 
of this branch, at the greatest personal sacrifice. 

In small works neither mczzotinto nor lithography 
can interfere, as the number of impressions steel-plates 
are capable of yielding, secures a sulficiont remunera- 
tion. The Wavcrley iSfovels, though only a halfpenny 
a volume was charged for each cmbellishmeDt, ena- 
bled Mr. Cadell, the publisher, to give e'ighty guineas 
for each engraving. These digressions are necessary, 
as affording reasons for the gradual dcca}' of highly- 
finished line engraving of a largo size. But to return 
to my own matters ; in mentioning my engravings 
from various masters, I ought to notice those from 
my own designs, such as " Feeding tho Young Bird," 
the " Draught Players," and the print of the " Green- 
wich Pensioners," engraved as a companion to the 
" Chelsea Pensioners," after Wilkie. J ought to men- 
tion, also, as a source of gratification, that the original 
hangs as a companion to Wilkie's in the collection of 
the Dulte of Wellington. As i. am known to ^he pub- 
lic professionally as an engraver, 1 may only be per- 
mitted to notice my pictures as being confined chiefly 
to landscape and cattle. — Art Journal. 



THB CHARACTER OF TREES IN A LANDSCAPE 
From the article upon Burnet's work, in Black- 
wood, from which we quoted in our last number, we 
extract the following : 

There are some good remarks in the Letter on 
Trees. 

" All trees differ in their general appearance — some 
with regard to the size and shape of their foliage, and 
others are more distinguishable from the character of 
tho branches : some, from their grand and regular ap- 
pearance, may be more applicable to historical or clas- 
sic subjects, while others, from their ragged and pic- 
turesque shapes, are more adapted to scenes of fami- 
liar life. Hence the necessity of choosing those whose 



forms are most conducive to the subject in hand. The 
trees of Titian possess this quality in the highest 
degree ; and those forming the landscape to his pic- 
ture of the ' Death of Peter Martyr,' dispute the palm 
for attraction with the figures themselves. The style 
with which tho trees of Titian rise up in the air, the 
mode in whicli the branches shoot out from the stem, 
both in advancing to the spectator and receding from 
him, are perfect examples of this department of the 
art. Nor is the leafing less .worthy of notice ; never 
either too trifling in size, nor too large in character. 
The trees of Titian are in accordance with the style of 
his historical compositions, both as respects their form 
and depth of coloring ; and this unison and harmony 
we observe in all our celebrated landscape painters : — 
for example, how well do the trees of Claude (such as 
the Lombardy poplar, in its broad soft foliage and 
gray stems,) assist in the general effect of his picture. 
Nor in the landscape of Salvator Rosa, east amid the 
wild scenery of the Alps, do we perceive the I'ug^ed 
rock and indented cavern claim any alliance but with 
the wiid chesnut, whose riven bark and broad-leafed 
branches are so admirably adapted to the character of 
the whole. And if you turn your attention to the 
landscapes of the Dutch Masters, such as Hobbima, 
Ruysdael, Waterloo, and Wynants, you will notice 
the same natural combinations ; the stunted oak, the 
rugged hawthorn, the pollard willow, all lend their 
aid to the truthfulness of the scene. Thus it :s that 
we observe tho surrounding imagery not only influen- 
ces tho taste of the artist, but leads his study to those 
objects presented to his pencil. I am more anxious 
that your attention should be drawn to these circum- 
stances, as you will be less likely to be led astray in 
composing landscapes of a heterogeneous character, 
where one part destroys the truth and natural effect of 
the other.' 

We observe that Mr. Burnet here uses the word 
picturesque in its false technical meaning. Is the 
stunted oak more picturesque than the trees in tho 
Peter Martyr 1 The picturesque has its only existence 
in propriety. He has given in a plate a slight outline 
of the trees of the Peter Martyr, but they lose their 
effect in this transcript. Is it that they want the an- 
gels in the sky, and the murdered man, over whom 
they should suspend, as it were, the branch of shelter, 
for sympathy, and the murderer, from whom the 
trunks snould seem to shrink back, abhorrent of the 
foul deed 1 Is he not mistaken with regard to the lo- 
cality of Salvator's studies 1 He might have noticed 
that it is only the rugged character that Salvator 
K osa preserves : he ever omits the vivid greens, and 
takes away the gloss and smoothness from the leafage 
— this he does, preferring the nature of his ideal to 
the actual and external. Now, as regards art, there 
is something very curious in this diversity of charac- 
ter in trees. It would be worth while to search a little 
into the philosophy of it. Why is it that some pain- 
ters, indeed nearly all tho Italian, choose tho over- 
arching foliage, the pen.sile boughs, if the study of 
nature alone was their object 1 The thorn and the 
oak grow together among trees of this character. 
Why, on the contrary, do Ruysdael and Hobbima, 
and all the painters of the Dutch and Flemish school, 
shun that character of trees which the Italians select 1 
There are doubtless good reasons— wc know and feel 
there are, for wc cannot imagine an introduction into 
a picture by Ruysdael, of the foliage, the bending 
boughs, and deep shadow-making leafage of Gaspar 
Poussin. Should we not be equally shocked at a por- 
tion of a picture by Caspar being obliterated, to make 
room for a well-executed portion of one by Ruysdael 
or Hobbima 1 It is said, and said truly, there woul<l 
be an incongruity— but the why is not so clear. We 
see the different kinds not unfrequently growing out 
of the same soil, and our poets love to enumerate them, 
when they would paint in words their scenes of pecu- 
liar beauty. See with what trees Spenser clothes his 
pleasant grove : — 

" Much can they praise the trees so straight and hy, 

TJie sailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine prop eltne, the poplar never dry, 

The builder oake, sole king of forests all, 

The aspine, good for slaves, tlie cypress funerall. 

The lawrel, meed ofmightie conciuerours 

And poets sage, the iirre that weepeth still, 

The willow woi-n of forlorne paramours, 

The eugh obedient to the bender's will, 

Tlie birch for shafles, the sallow for the mill. 

The mirrhe sweet bleeding in the bitter wound, 

The warlike beech, the ash for nothing ill, 

The fruitful olive, and the plalane round, 

The carver holme, the maple seldom inward sound." 

Perhaps it will be said that poets paint vaguely ; the 
eye sees only what the mind wills. The diorama 
moves— the scene is not arrested in its confusion. But 
we do see a great variety in nature, aud are not of- 
fended—we sec the trees of Poussin and Ruysdael 
growing together. Wc frequci.tly see the slim and 
fall poplar overtopping the huge and spreading oak. 
We see then that the oak is dwarfed— but we are not 



offended, unless we refer the scene to the principles of 
art. We then find that it is the purpose of the 
mind to dignify the oak, and in our transcript would 
not see it so dwarfed. If, then, the poplar dwarfs the 
oak, that we would fain have high as well as broad, 
that it may be huge. Do not the principles of art 
make conditions for all trees 1 The painter seizes 
on one condition, one characteristic, which, if he be 
poetical, he forms into a sentiment, and this sentiment 
requires congruity : and where a particular sentiment 
is m the general, the painter avoids those forms that 
have the sentimental tendency. 

Thus, the pendant leaves and hanging boughs — 
whether they recede and form deep hollows, or meet 
and associate, or look Narcissus-liko into the waters — 
always more or less convey some sentiment. They, 
in fact, appear sentient i^j themselves, to have a mo- 
tion of life ; '^and their very leaves are tongues that 
utter whisperings — there is a solemn mystery within 
their hollows. The painter, feeling this, makes it the 
sentiment of his picture, and therefore cautiously 
avoids an uncommunicating leafage, and inexpressive 
trunks and boughs ; and as much as he may, he gives 
even to rocks and stones, skies, and even his very 
lights and shadows, this interchanging expression of 
sentiment. It must be admitted that there are certain 
forms that have naturally, by their bending and re- 
ceding, this character ; and that being the case, they 
are omitted in the pictures of those artists whose ob- 
ject is to portray the common and every-day look of 
nature, whose expression is unstamped by other 
thought or feeling than such as the rude uncultured 
walkers in the woods might entertain. In the picture 
of Salvator Rosa, in the National Gallery, the trees 
shrink back from the pre.=ence of the woodman — they 
arc poetically sentient. There is the god Mercury in 
the stream. His picture would be even of less value 
than his statue in the fable, had Hobbima or Cuyp 
put him in one of their reedy ditches. Could ToDit 
and the Angel come out of a pool of Wynants' 1 No 
bleeding myrtle, growing by the oaks of Ruysdael, 
will ever tell the tale of Polydorus with effect." 



THE GREAT WATERLOO MEDAL. 
In the year 1819, his Majesty King George IV., 
then Prince Regent, conceived the idea of commemo- 
rating the important victory of Waterloo, by causing 
a medal to be engraved, which should, as a work of 
high Art in itself, illustrate its attainment during his 
reign ; and for surpassing magnitude, become to fu- 
ture ages an enduring type of tlie great event. 

As a matter of routine, the members of the Royal 
Academy were invited to ofl'er designs for the medal. 
After several consultation.s among themselves, it was 
decided that Flaxman alone should undertake the 
Royal Commission, and prepare the sketch; all the 
other Academicians wisely abstaining from competi- 
tion with their accomplished member. 

Mr. Pistrucci had then but recently arrived in this 
country, and been appointed principal engraver at the 
Royal Mint. His fame, as a sculptor of gems, had 
preceded him in England. Mr. Payne Knight, the 
most learned virtuoso in this class of Art at that time 
living, attributed an exquisite example of his skill to 
the best epoch of Greek Art ; and the Baron Denon, 
keeper of the Imperial Museum of Antiquities of Paris, 
&c., &c., classed therein a gem from Mr. Pistruoei's 
hand, as one of the finest antiques of the Augustan 
period. 

Educated as an artist from his youth in the intense 
study of the great examples of ancient Art existing in 
Rome, and received as a distinguished r*.ember of the 
Academy of St. Luke, Mr. Pisti-ucoi, f .-om his pre- 
viously acquired fame, and in proud reliance on bis 
own talent, at once refused, when applied to, to exe- 
cute a medal from any other design than his own. 
The design made by Flaxman, beautiful as it un- 
doubtedly was, became cancelled ; and. In twenty- 
four hours after the refusal, one was prepared in wax, 
and submitted to the Prince Regent, by the principal 
engraver of the Royal Mint. This model was in- 
stantly honored by the fullest and most flatlcring op- 
probation of Royalty, and Mr. Pistrucci was com- 
missioned forthwith to engrave the dies for the Great 
Waterloo Medal, from the design he had submitted 
to the Prince Regent. 

As soon as the Treasury formalities were perfected, 
forming tho contract for the undertaking, it became 
of the first importance to secure blocks of steel of the 
utmost perfectibility, on which to engrave the two 
sides of the medal. Some idea of the difficulty may 
be formed, from the fact that each matrix weighs 
twenty pounds ; this unusual weight required also the 
invention of new mechanical means for applying the 
graver to the mass of metal. AH difficulties were fi- 
nally overcome, and a couple of blocks of steel chosen 
out of twenty that were prepared for the purpose. 

At this time Lord Maryborough was Master of the 
Mint, and as Mr. Pistrucci had tho duty of making 
the dies for the coinage, the work on the medal ad- 
vanced but slowly, from these continued interruptions. 
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Lord Maryhorough was superseded in his office by Mr. 
Herries, and during the control of the latter over the 
Royal Mint, the principle was promulgated that no 
' foreigner could leg.ally hold the appointment of prin- 
cipal engraver. With each successive change of the 
ministry the mastership of the Mint changed hands ; 
and without entering into the history of the variations 
of management, and the internal disputes engendered 
thereby in the establishment, it is sufficient to say 
that Mr. Pistrucci was finally displaced as principal 
"Engraver, but was continued in the service as princi- 
pal medallist. All these intrigues and difficulties re- 
newed with every change of aclministration, and frus- 
tratins the progress of the medal, were terminated by 
Mr. Pistrucci abandoning the official residence on 
Tower Hill, and removing to a cottage at Old Wind- 
sor, where, in quiet retirement, he at length completed 
the pair of dies for the great medal on the first of Jan- 
nary in the present year, (1849.) 

Before entering upon its artistic qualities, it is ne- 
cessary to say that the medal when struck, will be 
five and a half inches in diameter. No medal of this 
important dimension has hitherto been perfected : the 
two dies among the so-called Napoleon medalsTby 
Andrieu, although of similar extent of surface, were 
only formed for striking separate medallions in soft 
metal. It will be recollected besides, that these con- 
tained in one the profile bust of Napoleon, and the 
other the double busts of himself and the Empress 
Maria Louisa. In elaboration of sub.jcct there exists 
not the remotest comparison with the work of the 
Waterloo medal. Mr. Pistrucci's dies contain full 
sixt^ figures, resembling, somewhat in scale of pro- 
portion, the St. George on the crown piece, of his exe- 
cution : the border, on the reverse side, is in unusually 
high relief, and the entire performance has been 
achieved by engraving alone, without punching what- 
ever, in any part. The time which has been employed 
in this immense labor, is calculated to have amounted 
together to twelve years of continuous working, at 
Mr. Pistrucci's rate, of eighteen hours daily out of 
the twenty-four, being an extent of application which 
the veteran engraver continues to exercise, unless in- 
terrupted by indisposition, in the enthusiastic pursuit 
of his art at the present day. The labor on the pair 
of dies contains alone as much work as any previous 
medallist has ever executed in a life-time. 

The intention of his Majesty King George XV. was 
to have the medal struck in gold, and one of each of 
these presented to the allied Sovereigns who contribu- 
ted to the downfall of Napoleon, and one also to be 
presented to each of the two great commanders, Wel- 
lington and Bhicher, whose military prowess consum- 
mated the glorious event. Some others were intended 
to be struck in silver, for presents to lesser dignities, 
as well as some in bronze. Those of the two latter 
cla.sses were to be purchaseable by the public. 

The dies have now been completed ten months, a 
copy in soft metal has been placed before the Lords 
of the Treasury, but difficulties of routine and cere- 
mony have, to this moment, retarded any procedure 
to harden the dies and strike the medal ; it is only 
necessary merely to allude to this, as it will probably 
come before the public officially in a short time. 

The subject of both sides of the medal is treated 
allcgorioally, excepting the central part of the ob- 
verse, which represents the busts of the four allied 
sovereigns seen grouped together in profile. Around 
this group of actual portraits, the figures constitute an 
allegorical mythological allusion to the treaty of 
peace which was conscouent upon the great triumph 
on the field of battle. The summit of the surrounding 
groupings presents Apollo in his car restoring the day ; 
the rainbow-zephyr and Iris follow the chariot of the 
sun in succession, but the zephyr is tending towards 
the earth, and scattering flowers as the emblem of 
peace and tranquility. On the opposite side, the car 
of Apollo Is seen closely approaching the constellation 
Gemini, personified as usual by a pair of graceful 
youths, indicating the month in which the great con- 
test took place. Castor and Pollux, each armed with 
spears, are intended to elucidate the apotheosis of 
"Wellington and Blucher. Themis, the goddess of 
Justice appears on earth, as in the golden age. This 
figure is placed in front of the profile busts of the so- 
vereigns, to show that Justice is a greater security to 
government than Power. The goddess is seated on a 
rock, a palm-tree waves over her head, she is prepared 
to reward Virtue with its branches in one band, and 
in the other holds a sword for the ready punishment of 
crime. Power is per.sonificd by a robust man of ma- 
ture age, bearded and armed with a club ; he is seated 
under an oak tree, and forms the corresponding figure 
at the back of the group of busts of the allied sove- 
reigns, to that of Justice facing it. Beneath Themis, 
the Fates are introduced, to indicate that hencefor- 
ward human aetions will be controlled by Justice 
alone. These actions and passions are represented by 
the Furies, which, being placed beneath the emble- 
matical figure of Power, are subjected to its influence, 
and no longer suffered to quit the infernal regions, or 



Cimmerian caverns, in which, at the base of this side 
of the medal, the allegory is completed by the figure 
of Night ; the mother of the Fates receding into dark- 
ness, from the ruling daylight of Phoebus' car on the 
summit. 

The Reverse. The central group on this side con- 
sists of a couple of equestrian figures, classically treat- 
ed, but having the countenauces of Wellington and 
Blncher. They are full of action, the figure personify- 
ing the hero of Waterloo is galloping in advance, and 
that of the veteran Blucher is rushing to the aid of 
his companion in glory, to complete the enemy's de- 
struction. They are guided by a female figure of a 
flying Victory, placed between them, conducting their 
horses to the conflict. Quite detached from this cen- 
tral group and forming a border round it, a composition 
of many figures represents the battle of the Giants. 
They are struck down by the thunder of Jupiter : the 
youngest ones being the most daring in the assault of 
heaven, are the first to recive the divine punishment. 
In their descent they tumble over one another in every 
variety of attitude, symbolical of the confusion of the 
defeated enemy. The number of the figures of the 
giants is nineteen, illustrative of the nineteen years 
duration of the war ; and in grouping these figures, 
they are represented following each other in succes- 
sion. 

There is at present no inscription on any part, and 
it is proposed to place solely on the edge of the medal, 
the words, " Waterloo, June 18, 1815." 

The artistic achievement of this unparalleled per- 
formance in medallic engraving remains to be consi- 
dered, and there can be no besitalion in saying it is 
commensurate with the event it is intended to cele- 
brate, worthy of the nation which ordained it, and 
honorable in the highest degree lo the talent of the 
artist to whom it was confided. The public will natu- 
rally expect that no further delay than is absolutely 
necessary will take place, and that the illustrious 
Hero now full of years, to whose honor and glory it 
is mainly dedicated, may yet receive in person the 
golden testimonial from the hands of his revered and 
beloved Sovereign. 

The dies remain In the possession of Mr. Pistrucci 
at his rural abode called " Fine Arts Cottage," at 
Old Windsor, Herk.shire. He is there hapi^ily occupi- 
ed in his favorite pursuit of the arts, along with the 
two accomplished young ladies, his daughters, whose 
proficiency in gem engraving merited the prizes re- 
cently given by the Art-Union Society of London, for 
a class of art not worthily encouraged or properly 
appreciated among us. — Ai-t-JournaL 



ANECDOTES OF CHANTREY. 

In 1808 he received a commission to execute four 
colossal busts for Greenwich Hospital : — those of Dun- 
can, Howe, St. Vincent, and Nelson, and from this 
time his prosperity may be dated. During the eight 
previous years he declared that he had not gained five 
pounds by his labors as a modeller ; and until he exe- 
cuted the bust of Home Tooke, in clay, in 1811, he 
was himself diffi.dent of success. He was, however, 
entrusted with commissions to the amount of £12,000. 
His prices at this time were eighty or a hundred 
guineas for a bust, and he continued to work at this 
rate for three years, after which he raised his terms 
to a hundred and twenty, and a hundred and fifty 
guineas, and continued these prices until the year 
1822, when he again raised the terms to two hundred 

fuineas ; and when he modelled the bust of George 
v., the King wished him to increase the price, and 
insisted that the bust of himself should not return to 
the artist a less sum than three hundred guineas. — 
London Art Journal. 



" From three sovereigns he received great atten- 
tion. George IV., evinced an afiability towards him 
which he often mentioned with pleasure. In conver- 
sing with .Sir Henry Russell, he remarked that the 
King was a great master of that first proof of good- 
breeding, which consists in putting every one at their 
ease : for from the throne each word and gesture has 
its effect. The first day the King said, ' Now, Mr. 
Ghantrey, I insist upon your laying aside everything 
like restraint, both for your own sake and for mine ; 
do-here, if you please, just as you would if you were 
at home.' When he was preparing the clay, the 
King, who continued standing near him, suddenly 
took off his wig, and holding it out at arm's length 
sn.id, * Now, Mr. Chantrcy, which way shall it be 1 
With the wig or without it V As he did not say 
what answer he had given. Sir H. Rus.sell asked him 
— ' Oh, with the wig, if you please. Sir.'" — Life of 
Sir Francis Clumtrey, by George Jones. 

" It would be difficult to overrate Chantrey's ele- 
v.ated feelings with respect to the completion of that 
character which in this country is denominated a gen- 
tleman ; he gave due respect to rank, and willingly 
acknowledged its precedence, but his devotion was to 



those by whom human intellect is cultivated for the 
promotion of virtue and general benevolence, and also 
those engaged in the Investigation of nature, and in 
the illustration of the wonders and beauties of crea- 
tion. He cautiously, and sometimes humorously, 
avoided debates upon all subjects of controversy ; and 
to show his readiness to get rid of implication in any 
discussion, the following anecdote is a fair example. 
Chantrey, dining with a large party where a royal 
personage, fond of being thought free in more than 
political opinions, was talking in his jocose tone of the 
religious principles entertained by various men, and of 
the different sects into which they were divided, his 
eye happening to catch that of Chantrey, he said, 
' What do you think about all this, Mr. Chantrey 1 and 
of what sect shall we call you 1' — ' Why, sir,' said 
Chantrey, * when I lived in the north my friends used 
to call me Derbyshire ;' which occasioned a laugh, and 
terminated the discussion. For the advantages he 
received from Home Tooke, his feelings of gratitude 
continued to the end of his life. About a year pre- 
vious to Home Tooke's death, he desired Chantrey 
to procure for him a large black marble slab to place 
over his grave, which he intended should be in his 
garden at Wimbledon. This commission Chantrey 
executed, and went with Mrs. Chantrey to dine with 
Tooke on the day that it was forwarded to the dwel- 
ling of the latter. On the sculptor's arrival, his host 
merrily exclaimed, ' Well, Chantrey, now that you 
have sent my tombstone, I shall be sure to live a year 
longer,' which was actually the case. The marble 
was placed in the garden to await the termination 
of the earthly career of its owner, and Chantrey's 
sensibility made him regret that Home Tooke's will 
was not completely complied with, for whether pru- 
dently or imprudently, his feeling of duty to a friend 
was not to be shaken by conditions or circumstan- 
ces."— /6. 



" Chantrey's monuments and monumental statues 
were always touching and replete with sentiment, 
whiLst his statues of children went to the heart o( 
every mother, and delighted every parent. He was 
accustoiped to laugh at what he called the classic 
style, though no one came so near to it as himself; 
for his works are free from every extraneous orna- 
ment or decoration, and he rejected everything that 
called the attention from the simple dignity of the 
subject represented. He objected to modern war- 
riors in the Roman cuirass, and statesmen with bare 
arms and legs, yet he did not fail to develop the 
noblest forms tifirough his dmpery. Chantrey soon 
had several commissions for works in bronze ; and, 
although he always disliked and contemned that 
class oT statuary, yet, as it became his duty to follow 
the wish of his patrons, he intended to employ 
some of the great founders in brass of the metropolis 
to cast his figures ; but as he could not succeed in 
that respect as he desired, he determined to render 
his work as perfect as possible, and built a large 
foundry in Eccleston Place, which was conveniently 
near to his residence. The equestrian statue of Sir 
Thomas Munro, now at Madras, which e.xcites the 
wonder of every Indian, and the esteem of those 
more advanced in taste for Art, the statue of George 
the Fourth, in Trafalgar Square, and that of the 
Duke of Wellington in front of the Royal Exchange, 
were founded in the new building. He thought that 
in these statues he would endeavor, if it were possi- 
ble, to take a position for the horse which had not 
been adopted by former artists ; and the simplest, 
and certainly the most reasonable presented itself, 
namely, that of standing: in this intention he was 
encouraged by Lord Egremont and others. Before 
he commenced these equestrian statues, he sought 
every information he could as to what had already 
been done — and what might be done of a novel char- 
acter ; he searched and examined all the casts and 
prints of figures on horseback, and seemed more 
struck by the equestrian statue by Verrocchio, which 
he had seen when at Venice, from the spirited char- 
acter of the rider, which is unlike any other ; and if 
he had lived to execute any more statues of this 
class, he would, if consistent with the subject, have 
attempted something of the kind." — Ibid. 



" The remark has been often made that Chantrey's 
art was simple imitation, which is in part true, though 
far from entirely so, for the pathos of all hisiigures 
was the result of his own reflection or imagination. 
He never saw Grattan speaking, yet he introduced 
the energy of attitude which he thought would result 
from the mind of that orator; in Canning and Pitt 
the firmness of the men, in Jackson, the repose, and 
in all his figures he contemplated the fitting result of 
the mental character of the individual ; to all he 
contrived to give grandeur, without deducting from 
likeness. His mind was more turned to the tender 
than to the violent or heroic, and his treatment of 
sepulchral subjects indicated this feeling; in the 



